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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following performance is dic- 


_ [tated by no party views nor into- 
lerant ſpirit, A ſincere love to his 


country, a deſire to ſerve it, and an 


idea that ſome of the' remarks here 
made were not beneath its attention, 
were the reaſons that induced the Au- 


thor to offer it to the Public. He has 5 
concealed his name, knowing that it is 


too obſcure to add any thing to the cir- 
culation of his book, and to prevent 


his being ſuſpected of writing from na 5 


other motive than a deſire to court pub- 
he favour, 


THOUGHTS. 
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H E late diſquilitions on civil 4 vues 
liberty, however they may have entertained 
555 have not been read by others, without a 
painful apprehenſion, that ſome public diſturbance _ 
would be excited by them. - They are in general 
made up of inflammatory materials, and ſeem de- 
ſigned, in many of the afſertions found in them, 
to roule the quiet Public to action. The late tu · 
mult at Birmingham has ſhewn, chat theſe appre- 
henſions were not to be conſigned to the claſs of 
unreaſonable fears. Something of this ſort was to 
be expected; though, it may be ſuppoſed, there 
might be ſome among the authors and abettors f 
the violent things lately ſaid on the Rights of Men, | 
who neither wiſhed nor apprehended the conſe- 
| quence. Eager in the proſecution of their ſcheme, * 

cy —— be hurried on too ny to conf as.” 


£ 
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whe would be the probable effect of their pro- 
- ceedings on the peace of the community. When, 


However, the flame broke out, it was natural to 


ſuppoſe” that the moſt heedleſs aggreſſors would 


ſee what they had been doing ; that the fact 


would open their eyes to the, miſchievous tendency 
of their behaviour ; and that if it had ariſen from 
want of foreſight, rather than want of benevolence, 
they would publicly lament the evil . had un- 


intentionally occaſioned. 


Amongſt the late diſturbers of the public . 
there have been no few of thoſe who are called 
© the Miniſters of the Goſpel of Peace! Surely they, 
being bound by their office to be examples as wel 


as teachers, if they do not come forward with a 


retractation of their ſentiments, will (inſtructed 
by the late commotion) lead the way in deploring 
the miſchief that has ariſen from the avowal of 
them. But, as yet, we hear nothing of this ſort 
from theſe gentlemen, One of them, the 
c Apoſtle, if not the High-Prieſt of his Profeſſion,” 


has written a Letter to his Townſmen in conſe- 


quence of the event. But in Dr. Prieſtley's Let. 
ter to the inhabitants of mn chere ap- 


pears nothing of the kind. 


Ihe true patriot may, for a while, be miſtaken 
in his views, or hurried away by the, warmth: of 
his temper. He may view petty evils through 


a magnifying medium. His indignation at them, 


with in its * but . in its degree, 
1 


C2). 


- may; by its expreſiion, excite others to acts of 


violence, which, on reflection, he would ſoonet 


ſuffer than occaſion. Such a man will dread to 
appear to the public eye in the hated form of an 


incendiary; a little ſober conſideration on the 
_ evils that his zeal has cauſed, will, itſelf, bring 
him to a better judgment, and he will recede per- 


haps in ſilence. But if he ſpeaks to the ſufferers, 


they will recognize in his penitential confeſſions, 
the lover of peace, the lover of order, and the 
friend of mankind. Not a feature of this cha- 


racter can we diſcern in the Letter to the inhabi- 
rants of Birmingham. There is nothing peniten- 


tial in it. The Author begins with a wretched 


attempt to exculpate himſelf, and to transfer the 


cauſe of the miſchief from himſelf to others. an 


outrage this on the common ſenſe of all thoſe 
who have read his writings, as a plain remark or 
two, ſuch as they naturally ſuggeſt, ſhall preſently 
convince my reader. The attempt to exonerate 
himſelf is not a greater inſult on the underſtandings 


of men, than the obſtinacy obſervable in this let-" 
ter, is on their ſenſe of decency and humanity, 


Had he been as well taught in the mild ſpirit of 
_ Chriſtianity as he profeſſes to be, there had ſurely 
been in this addreſs. ſore expreſſions of concern 


for the evils that have happened: eſpecially con- 


ſidering, that, beſides what a large and populous 


town felt in apprehenſion, this riot will be fol- 


| lowed with the ſacrifice of many lives on the altar 
| B2- Rs of 
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0 Fe? 
of Public Tuſtice,. Diſconſolate women are ſoon 
to take their laſt embrace of their huſbands; - chil- 
dren, to ſhriek at the fight of their fathers ſuſ- 
pended before their own doors; and heart-broken 
parents, to follow their ſons to the fatal tree; 
ſome. of whom, had they not been put in motion 
by the ferment his writings. have contributed to 
raiſe, had never diſturbed the peace of ſociety #. 
Had there been any ſympathy in the heart that 
dictated a letter on the events that muſt draw 
ſuch-calamities after them, there had ſurely been 
one line expreſſive ofefuch a ſenſation. Let the 
reader find it if he can, 
After living with you eleven years, in which 
” you had uniform experience of my peaceful beha- 
« piour, in my attention jo the quiet duties of my 
. profeſſion and thoſe of philaſapby, I was, Sc.. 
_ . Thus the Doctor deſcribes himſelf. Who but 
ppl ſuppoſe, had he no other clue vo guide 
him to the knowledge of the writer's life, that 
this is ſome venerable paſtor who has been living 
for theſe ſame eleven years little more connected 
with the world, than was neceſſary in order to 
evangelize it? Spending the greater part of his 
time in private meditation on the Scriptures, ſtu- 
t theſe ideas are not fully juſtified by the iſſue of the late 
Aſſizes held at Warwick, the Reader muſt not conclude, that 
the Author means to exaggerate. The paſſage was written 
© before the Trial of the Rioters came on, and was meant to 


deſcribe ſuch a ſeries of tragical events as probably would 
| kappen) ; and which whom: carr occurto a humane mind.. 
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dying new and more ſucceſsful methods of affe&- 
ing mankind with thoſe grand realities of an in- 


viſible world, which their preſent occupations and 


pleaſures are apt to conceal. from them; praying 
for the world, and then leaving his ſacred retreat, 
only to apply the heavenly ſchemes he had digeſted 


in private; {ill confining himſelf to the province 


of a man conſecrated to ſerve at the altar, and, 
therefore, ſeen in public merely becauſe a Man 
« of Gop” is wanted in the world, to inſtruct, to 
admoniſh, to adviſe, to conſole, or to reprove it, 
Leaving it to ſecular characters to meddle with 


the leſs tranquil purſuits of political theoriſts, and 


even in thoſe ſtudious relaxations in which he 


| ſometimes indulges, till appearing the Son of 
Peace, by directing his enquiries to the acquiſi- | 


tion or communication of ſuch knowledge as my 
benefit the Republic of Letters. | 
Such, it is ro be expected, muſt be that Man 


who dares appeal to the experience of his neigh- 


bours for his peaceful behaviour in his attention 10 
&« the quiet fludies of a ſacred profeſſion and philoſophy.” 


But Dr, Prieſtley is no ſuch peaceable man. 
Let the Reader judge for himſelf A moment's. 
reflection merely on the part he has taken in po» 
litical affairs, will afford a ſtrong preſumption, 


that, at leaſt, he has not confined himſelf to the 
quiet ſtudies of theſe two profeſſions ; but that if 


there are any turbulent ſtudies belonging to them, 
be 0p engaged in theſe likewiſe, and that he 
1 K might, | 


CS 


might, with the utmoſt propriety, have appealed, 


not only to his neighbours, but to the whole na- 
tion, that to theſe he has been peculiarly attentive, 
The effrontery of that appeal with which his Let- 


ter begins, will be ſtill more manifeſt, by a pe- 


ruſal of the very provoking things he has ſaid in 
his Letter to Mr. Pitt, and in his anſwer to Mr, 


Burke. The general ſtyle of all his. remarks on 
the Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment of that Country in 


which he has long enjoyed repoſe, and in which 


he has been honoured, 1s irritating to the higheſt 
degree. Take a ſample from the laſt-mentioned 


publication. This pacific Divine and Philoſa- 
pher officiouſty meddles with the concerns of a 
Society to which he does not belong: this, 
though it were done even with mildneſs and good 


manners, would be rather deviating from the line 
ol a peaceable man's courſe ; but ſuch is not his 
method. He ſpeaks as if he meant to exaſ erate, 


by comparing what'the bulk of the nation natu- 
rally conſider as worthy of ref ped, even from its 
enemies, to deſtructive vermin. Theſe are his 
words: (page 83.) © Every article within the 
& compaſs of the Civil Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtiani- 
«ty is evidently an innovation ; and as ſyſtems 
& are reformed by recurring to their firſt Principles, 


C Chriſtianity can never be reſtored to its priſtine 


& ſtate, and recover its real dignity and efficiency, 


e till it be diſengaged' from all connexion with 
civil power. 8 Efabliſument, , therefore, 


a -- may 


5 1 
ve may be compared to a fungus, or a paraſitical / 
4 plant, which is ſo far from being coeval with 
A the tree on which it has faſtened itſelf, that it 
* ſeized upon it in its weak and languid ſtate, 
and, if it be not cut off in time, will exhauſt all 
4c jts juices, and deſtroy it. So far is a Civil Eſta- 
e bliſhment from being friendly to Chriſtianity, 
« that it may be compared to the animal called 
< the Sloth, which, when it gets upon any tree, 
& will not leave it till it has devoured the leaves 
ce and the bark, ſo that it preſently periſhes. Ra- 
ce ther it is the animal called a Glutton, which 
« falling from a tree (in which it generally con- 
e ceals itſelf) upon ſome noble animal, imme- 
« diately begins to tear it, and ſuck its blood; 
Land, if it be not ſoon ſhaken off, it 9 

* kills its prey. 
Now when I ſee this fungus aff an Efabliſh- 
& ment upon the plant of Chriſtianity, draining 
its beit juices; when I ſee this Soth upon its 
I ſtately branches, gnawing it, and ſtripping it 


© bare; or, to change my compariſon, when I _ 


ſee the Glutton upon the ſhoulders of this noble 
animal, the blood flowing down, and its very 
« vitals in danger; if I wiſh to preſerve the tree, 
< or the animal, muſt 1 not, without dglay, ex- 
*f tirpate the Fungus, deſtroy the Sloth, and kill 

the Glutton. Indeed, Sir, ſay or write what 
* you pleaſe, ſuch vermin deſerve no mercy, 
V Sm may ſtand by, and weep for the fate of 
B + a 


5 "#1 8 * 
. your favourite Fungus, your Sloth, or lee. 
but I ſhall not {pare them.” _ 
Thus does the Doctor treat his CK on 
a ſubject, which, if not their reaſon, yet at leaſt 


their prejudices have led them to reverence. I 


will not expatiate on the indecency of this paſſage, 
nor point out to the reader what muſt ſtrike him 
without a prompter, how remote this is. from the 


language of a peaceable man. I will not avail 


myſelf of his prejudices in favour of the religious 
eſtabliſhment of this country; but will appeal to an 


unprejudiced underſtanding for a decifiqn on the 


juſtneſs of the compariſons this writer has em- 
ployed, in order to calumniate all religious efta« 
bliſhments, and eſpecially ours. His inflamma- 


tory ſpirit wilt be made more evident by ſhewing 


the falſchood of this illutration- ſo far as it re- 


ſpects the Church of England, than by a ſtring 


of exclamations. Is that a Fungus, a Sloth, ov 
a Glutton, that provides every pariſh in the king- 


dom with a ſervice (to ſay nothing of the offi · 


ciating Miniſters, ſome of whom the moſt preju- 


. diced muſt allow to be diligent, and exemplary), 


in which the Holy Scriptures are read; the bleſ- 
=» of Creation, Providence, and Redemption, 
are acknowledged; and by which a juſt; apprehen · 
_ of our duty to, and dependance on, Gor, 

and our oblĩgations to the Redeemer of the World, 
is inculcated ? In many parts of the country, the 


ooo. * to n would not probably be 5 


at 


* . 


at the expence incurred by tba public wien of 
religion; divine worſhip woulc in time be diſcon- 
tinued, becauſe it muſt be paid for, and barbariſm 
would enſue. That there 1s not a total ignorance 
of Chriſtianity in ſome parts of this kingdom, is 
to be attributed to this, that the Civil Power, un- 
_ aſked, provides the people with the means of in+ 
formation. If this proviſion for the ſouls of the 
people comes ſhort of its deſigned effect, through 
the negligence or irreligion of the perſon deputed 
to conduct the ſolemnities of religion, all that we 
can ſay in this caſe is, that the inſtitution is diſ- 
honoured: it does not injure the religion, for the 
propagation of which it was intended; it robs not 
the tree of its juices, nor ſucks the blood of the 
animal. If, on the other hand, the poſt of Mi- 
niſter is occupied by a man heartily devoted to 
the ſervice of Chriſtianity, what incumbrance is 
the Eſtabliſhment to him? So far from its being 
in his way, it gives him many advantages. An 
Officer of the State, he has the Throne at bis 
back; on his ſide, the prejudices of education, 
the habits in which his flock have been practiſed, 
and the reſpect ſtill in ſome meaſure paid to the 
clerical order. The Eſtabliſhment becomes a moſt 
commodious engine in his hands, for the attain- 
ment of that end he has ſo much at heart; name- 
ly, to enlighten, to improve, and to promote the 
happineſs of mankind. This engine, ſo great in 
| Fore, and yer lo Fly wronght, removes ſo many 
: * - | Git» 


2 virulent writer wy model. 
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difficulties out of his way, that he has perhaps 
little to interrupt him in the proſecution of his 


object; ſave, perhaps, from ſome buſy ſectary 
who divides his flock, deſtroys the bond of union 
in his pariſh, and alienates the hearts of his peo- 
ple not only from his perſon, but, which gives 
him much more concern, from a religious conſti- 


tution which he believes to be one of the greateſt 


bleſſings of the country. For the removal of ſuch 
an inconvenience as this, the power of our Church 


zs indeed inadequate, neither do we © wiſh it 
greater; rather chuſing to glory in an Eſtabliſh- 


ment which furniſhes the means of Salyation ta 
all, wget tyrannifing over the * of 
1 5 
The injuries ſometimey * by Chriſtianity 
itſelf through the infidious workings of an enemy 
to the national worſhip, would tempt one to mark 


out modern Sectarianiſm by ſome Metaphor, not 


leſs odious, perhaps, nor leſs happily applied than 
thoſe, by which the Philoſopher of Birmingham 
has characterized the religious Eſtabliſhment of 
his country: but ſuch a retaliation might hurt 
the minds of ſome worthy Separatiſts, who (while. 


they prefer their own forms of religion to ours) 


are yet ready to combine with us in any under- 


raking that has the common cauſe of Chriſtianity 


for its object. And if there were not ſuch perſons, 
yet Chriſtianity would not . me for making 


8 The | 


cu ) 


The lervices that Churchmen have rendered to. 


| Chriſtianity at large, naturally occur to us, upon 
the Philoſopher's bringing his three natural curio- 
fities out of his Cabinet. Does that Inſtitution 
deſerve to be libelled by ſuch abuſive compariſons, 


which has foſtered the tranſlations, the expoſitions, 
the able defences of Chriſtianity which this coun- 


try ean boaſt? Is it not from the boſom of the 


National Church, that thoſe Worthies have pro- 
ceeded, who have diſmantled the Forts of Infide- 


lity ; who have enriched the libraries of Europe; 


whoſe ſtudies have ſhortened the labours of modern 
ſtudents; and from whoſe applications Diſſenters 


themſelves reap advantages ? advantages which 


ſhould teach them to treat, at leaſt, with reſpeR, a 
Family from which they have deri ed ſo many li- 
terary benefactions. 


In ſhort, does the civil 4 af religion | 


in England take away the key of religious know- 


ledge? Does it, while it calls itſelf by the name 
of Chriſt, disfigure and diſguiſe his religion with 


foreign ceremonies? Lays it any reſtraints on the 


' ſpirit of Enquiry ? Does it extinguiſh any new. 
light riſing in the country? How does it then 


exhauſt the juices, or ſuck the blood of Chriſtia- 
nity? How then is it © hoſtile to the cleareſt. 
« truth ?” Yet all this has this writer charged it 
with. — But in the ſtretch of his prophetic viſion 
he ſees the period of illumination. Then, the 


- * of this country will diſcover that what 


« they 


LY 
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e they have paid ſo dearly for as a beneff, is really 


1, à nuiſance. Page 128. Thus, from the injuſ- 


rice of the compariſons Dr. Prieſtley has employed 


_ aganift the Eſtabliſhment, you may learn ſomewhat 


of his reycrence for truth and decency ; but eipe- 
cially che peaceableneſs of his intentions, 2 
To the character of a Philoſopher, he has great 


pretenſ ons: but whatever is allowed him on this 


claim, ſerves to detract from him as a peaceable 
Divine. As a Philoſopher he knows ſomething of 


human nature. He knows, e. g. how irritable 


men are on the ſubject of their national religion. 


He therefore knows what ſtrings to touch in order 


to chafe them; and in this way has diſcovered 
much ability. But if his life had been, indeed, 
that which his Letter to the Inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham deſcribes it to have been, the pacific 


Paſtor would have regulated the ſkilful Philoſo- 


pher. The ſoft bene volent ſpirit of the ſervant of 
Chriſt would have interpoſed, and ſaid, © light 


comes from Heaven; but fire from Hell. We 


4% will illuminate if we can; but we are forbidden 


5 e to inflame.“ He, alas! has acted under no ſuch 


influence. As if he meant to rouſe the dormant 
iraſcibility of the Britiſh lion, he goads him in 
the part, which as a Philoſopher, and as a native, 


| he knew to be moſt ſenfible. From a ſectary who - 


is 2 character conſidered by the common people 


of the nation (who cannot be ſuppoſed to enter | 
way the 3 of . and toleration), 


rather C 
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8 as indulged in the exerciſe of his religion, 
than as having right to it, little could be borne 
that deviated "inn a reſpectful treatment of the 
religion, to which he.choſe not to conform, I do 
not juſtify this narrowneſs. I merely mention the 
fact. A fact to which Dr. Prieſtley was not igno- 
rant; and to which, as a friend of peace, he ought 
fo far to have attended, as not to have endangered 


the ſafety of the community, by wantonly pro- 


voking thoſe, who, when excited to tumult, be- 
come as irreſiſtible, as unmanageable, and as in- 
diſcriminately deſtructive, as a tempeſt, How 
little of this caution he has obſerved, the ſtimu- 
lative tone of many of his writings evinces. And 
to thoſe who have not read them, the ſample 1 
have given from his Letters to Mr. Burke is ſuf+ 


ficient to ſhew. Not that I have produced every 


thing of this ſort which that pamphlet alone would 
furniſh. Let the intelligent judge to whom is to 


be attributed the commotion raiſed in the minds 


of the people againſt that man, who, not being of 
their own communion, was conſidered an officious 


medler in the concerns of theirs. They found 
that he was in every part of the kingdom holding 


up their Church as the bane of Chriſtianity, and 
as a public nuiſance—endeavouring to raiſe the 
country againſt. it, as to the extermination of 
waſteful and deſtructive vermin, and pledging 
himſelf not to loſe any opportunity that may be af 


* him of ridding Chriſtianity of it, as its worſt 
enemy. 


„ (- 14 ) 
enemy. Can any man that weighs the import and 
| tendency of ſuch a purpoſe, ſo expreſſed, be at a 
loſs where to fix the origin of the late Riot at Bir- 
mingham ? However we may think that people 
thould be puniſhed for the miſchiefs done by them 
in their paſſion, we do not loſe ſight of the guilt 
of him, who, without any provocation offered to 
him or his, firſt interrupted the quiet of theit 
minds, and threw them into diſorder. On the 
contrary, to him alone, as the aggreſſor, we natu- 
rally impute all the miſchief. In that very predi- 
cament does the rude and unprovoked attack of 
this clamorous writer on the civil and rehgious 
conſtitution of his country place him. 
'But is this indeed the caſe ? If we advert to 
the ſtate of things previous to the late introduc- 
tion of the claims of the Diſſenters, we ſhall ſec 
that the aſſertion is juſt. Certain it is, that, pre- 
vious to this period, we were all quiet. Wiſe and 
good men ſaw with pleaſure the daily filent ex- 
tinction of thoſe animoſities that had formerly 
exiſted between the members of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church and the Non- conformiſts. The prejudices 
which fed theſe evil diſpoſitions were haſtening to 
ſepulture. In many of thoſe towns where different 
religious ſocieties reſided, this change of things, 
ſo grateful to the benign ſpirit of Chriſtianity, was 
very conſpicuous ; not only by friendly affocia- : 
tions, by the exchange of viſits, by the intercourſe 
of trade, but alſo by occaſional attendance at thoſe 


( 5 
places of worſhip for which our habits of education 
has given us no predilection. Thus things lately 
ſtood ; and they were going on to perfection. But 
we are now relapſing into the old ſtate of religious 


rancour, as far as the ind ifferentiſm of the times 


will let us. The Diſſenters are the cauſe of this 
retrograde motion. They have revived old ant 

moſities; by their conventions, their ſermons, 
their pamphlets, their political turn, their inſo- 
lence, and their ridicule. | The writers who have 

diſtinguiſned themſelves by the uſe of theſe arms, 
have been generally abetted by the whole body of 
Diflenters. Thoſe who have mixed with them in 
converſation, have found them almoſt univerſally 
pleaſed with the illiberal ſarcaſms which Prieſtley, 


Robinſon, and others of their more indecent wr _ 


ters, have flung at the Church of England. Theſe 


writers, as theologiſts, are not held in the higheſt 


reputation by ſome of the Diſſenters themſelves. 
But they are almoſt forgiven for their heterodoxy 
by their purer brethren, for the ſervice they have 
rendered to the common cauſe of Non- conformity, 
by their virulence againſt the Eſtabliſhment. 
I be general prejudice againſt Diſſenters being 
called forth again by the reſtleſs and diſcontented 
_ ſpirit diſcoverable in their public proceedings, the 
people became more ſenſible to any improper free- 
doms offered to the conſtitution or religion of their 
country; and were prepared to receive apprehen- 
fions, that ſomething againſt them was aimed at by 


theſe men. Theſe apprehenfions were encouraged, 
by the ſentiments avowed by the Non-conformiſts, 


in their remarks on the French Revolution. As 


theſe were new and bold, they of courſe became 
the ſubjects of common converſation. Curioſity 
would prompt people to read for themſelves ; 


5 eſpecially at Birmingham, where a man that had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſuch ſentiments was an in- 


habitant. They opened one of his books; and 
there they found that the man, who had quietly 


enjoyed the exerciſe of his religion, threatened 


the deſtruction of theirs. The ſpirit of reſent- 
ment thus excited, and felt in private, was likely 
to become augmented and explode ſomewhere, 
ſhould any public occaſion occur to draw together 


a conſiderable number of thoſe who were offended 


and alarmed. Such an occafion was the comme- 
moration of the French Revolution; which, 
through the known ſentiments of thoſe who prin- | 
cipally moved this celebration, was naturally con- 
fidered as a republican feſtival, and a prelude to 


ſome future blow againſt the Conſtitution. 


Theſe facts being kept in fight, any conſider- 
ate and impartial perſon may anſwer this queſ- 
tion, with whom did the diſturbance actually ori- 


ginate? Tis you, Meek Divine! Peaceable 


Philoſopher! that did, in fact, ſet the populace 


afloat, and bring it down upon a crowded town, 
like a deſtructive engine, that threatened general 


en N In vain, . you ſeek to ſhift 


1 
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off the blame of this event from yourſelf, by 4 en⸗ 
deavouring to fix it on others; the country con- 
Hders you as a principal cauſe of the miſchief; 
And the utmoſt that candour itſelf can ſay in your 
behalf, is, that perhaps you did not intend the 
conſequences, and are, independent of the loſſes 
7 have ſuſtained, Ae forry that they hap- 

It would have looked more like i 8, However, 
if any thing like {orrow for the event had ap- 
peared in Dr: Prieſtley's Letter to the Inhabirants 
of Birmingham; But, as I have obſerved, not a 
veſtige of ſuch a feeling X to be found in it. No: 
inſtead of atiy thing penitential on his part, he 
ſeeks to criminate the clergy, and others of the 
neighbourhood, in this affair. He charges them 
with “ leading his Townſmen to conſider any in- 
jury done to a Diſſenter as 4 meritorious thing, 
* with having excited their bigotry to the higheſt 
pitch, with ſaying every thing t6 inflame their 
« Paſſions, and preparing them for every ſpecies of 
te outrage.” The charges brought againſt tlieſe 
Gentlemen ard heavy: but fax the juſtneſs of them, 
we have only his bare word. For the truth of 
thoſe exhibited againſt their accuſer in theſe re- 
flections, I call the whole nation to witneſs. They 
can be ſubſtantiated by producing the papers of 
the offender. Not being on the ſpot by many 
miles, nor having any communications with the 
inhabitants of Birmingham, the writer of theſe 

uk ſheets 
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| ſheets hug it not in his power. to vindicate 
| thoſe Gentlemen againſt. theſe allegations. Ir 
| ſeems highly probable, however, that Dr. Prieſt- 
ley had no other authority for them than vague 
reports. But it is unworthy of a Philoſopher 


to believe evil of another upon ſuch uncer- 


tain teſtimony ; and ſtill more unworthy of a 
Chriſtian Teacher, to exhibit a public. charge on 
ſuch queſtionable authority. This haſty. proce- 


dure has, however, ſome apology. Such a loſs 
_ was ſuſtained by Dr. Prieſtley in this commotion, 


as would have diſturbed a far more angelic mind; 
a loſs that is irreparable ! Under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, how natural was it to. believe, and to ac- 


cuſe, without ſtopping to examine the truth of 
the reports ! I refer to the loſs of his Books, and 


eſpecially his Manuſcripts. | Here, every lover of 
ſcience muſt feel for him. To conſign to the 
flames collections of a life- time ; z to deſtroy 1 in one 
hour the laboured inveſtigations of many years, 


committed to writing and preſerved, , perhaps, 


with no other view, than to leave them, as a le- 
gacy of gratitude to that Republic of Letters, in 

which he had received ſo many honours ; to ſnatch 
from him, when hoary in the ſervice of literature, 
ſo many hard- earned honours and enjoyments, was 
enough to throw him into ſuch a paroxyſm of 
vexation, as would hurry him on to diſcharge ac- 
cuſations and reproaches on the firſt object that 
eame in his way. : | - 
Under 


( 19 ) 
Under theſe circumſtances the conſiderate part 
of the nation'may forgive the imputation of the 
worſt crimes, attributed to the Miniſters of their 
religion, in the Doctor's Letter. Had he not been 
under theſe circumſtances when he wrote that” 
Letter, we might have taken the paſſage referred 
to for an effuſion of the mean hatred of a mali- 
cious Sectary, tortured by the rank the Clergy 
poſſeſs in the Empire, and intereſted in holding 
them up to the deteſtation of the people. Certain 
it is, that, previous to his having ſuſtained this 
loſs, he ſeemed to diſcover a malicious pleaſure, 
in endeavouring to render them contemptible. 
Whatever they are, they are not Perſecutors. A 
Separatiſt receives no diſturbance from them. As 
he has no vocation that calls him to inſpect their 
manners, his animadverfions on the conduct of a 
Society with which he has no connection are im- 
pertinence. It is notorious, that, numerous as 
they are, and ſo much influence as they have, 
they might render themſelves troubleſome to the 
Separatiſts ; and yet their conduct has been marked 
by the moſt pacifick treatment of Diſſenters. His 
endeayours, therefore, to leſſen them in the opi- 
nion of the people, exhibit a ſtriking inſtance of 
refractorineſs and ingratitude. Their mildneſs 
alone entitles them to reſpect from all the Secta- 
ries. This feature in the character of the Supe- 
rior Clergy needs not a ſun- beam to point it 
out. If our eccleſiaſtical Dignitaries are not as 
| © 8 much 
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much diſtingwiſhed for Apoſtolic Zeal as ſome of 
their order in former ages have been, yet ir 


the humane virtues they were never exceeded. 


But to have allowed this, and to have acted ac- 


* cordingly, would not have ſerved the great purpofe 


of this reforming knight errant, the overthrow of 
the National Church. In the proſec tion of this 
object, he all along ſeems fierce and malignant, 
and incapable of imitating the mild and gentle 


manners we recognize in the Eſtabliſhed Clergy. 


Every new exhibition of his charaQer preſents a 
more implacable and unconquerable fierceneſs of 


| temper. It might be expected that, if any thing, | 


could moderate this, the late evi of Birming- 


ham would have had ſuch an effect on him. So | 


far from it you find him till continuing the exaſ- 


perating tone; and manifeſting an obſtinacy, that 


at once ſhocks all our ideas of the Paſtoral Cha- 


racter, and refutes all the pretenſions of the quiet 


philoſopher. We find him telling the people, 
ſcarce recovered as they are from their terrors of a 
deſtructive mob let looſe by himſelf, I am the im- 
placable enemy of your religious eſtabliſnment; 


and I rejoice to think, that ſhould you remove me, 


it would not want an enemy, but, that I ſhould: 
be ſucceeded by thoſe who would be as inveterate 
againſt it as I have been. Such in fact is the 


language of this paſſage in his Letter to the Inha- 


birants of Birmingham. * Should' you deſtroy 
12 as well as wy 2 15 library, and appa · 
„ 
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s ratus, ten more perſons, of equal or ne b. 
gc rit and ability, would riſe up. If thoſe ten were 
ce deſtroyed, an hundred more would appear; and, 
* beheve me, the Church of England, which 
ce vu now think you are ſupporting, has received 


_ #6 4 greater blow by this conduct of yours, than T 


c and all my friends have ever aimed at it,” I 
this paſſage is to be taken as a proof of his being 
cc better inſtructed than we are in the mild and 
ce forbearing ſpirit of Chriſtianity ;” then it follows 
that we muſt be ill-ſupplied indeed with inſtructors 

in this heavenly exerciſe. Be that as it may: 
without any inſtructor in the art, we know that to 
menace is not to forbear, We are not fo ignorant 
as not to ſceThis difference; nor ſo puſillanimous 
as to be diſheartened either by the intelligence he 
has given of his corps de reſerve, or by the predic- 
tions which this Prophet has here repeated of the | 

doom of our Eftabliſhment. 

This engine the Doctor expects will produce 
ſome effect, as he ſo frequently works it. He 
hopes to diſpirit, by aſſuring us, that the Church 
cannot ſtand, Let, however, the Prophet fulmi- 
nate his predictions and prognoſtications againft 
the Church. We are not ſo ſoon dejected. The 
cry of Down ſhe goes will not looſen one of her 
ſtones. It is not the great ſtrength of you, Uni- 
tarian Diſſenters! that we fear: even though your 
whole militia ſhould be embodied, and long diſci- 
; Fe? in the ſcience of eccleſiaſtical tactics. You 
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are not yet of ſufficient conſequence to give us, 
on that ground, any apprehenſion. Nothing but 
the corrupt departure of her own members from 
the faith and practice that the Church inculcates 
can affect her ſafety. Should her miniſters become 
univerſally negligent, and her members diſſolute, 
then indeed ſhe will be in danger ; and the moſt 
contemptible aſſailants may hope to demoliſh her 
fortifications, and plunder her treaſures : for her 
defence will not continue, when her“ glory is 


be employed againſt the nation as the ſcourge of 
Gop. For in no light more honourable are they 
to be conſidered, who, while they puniſh the cor- 
rupt members of an orthodox Church, ſhall be 
permitted to raſe her foundations, and erect on 
her ruins a corrupt doctrine. 

Here, therefore, there may be ſomething to. 
fear. But of the pretended conſequence; of theſe 
men, nothing is to be dreaded. The . of in- 

creaſing light may miſlead ſome to ſuppoſe, that 
the leaven of their views and diſpoſitions is 
ſpreading rapidly, and will ſoon have diffuſed it- 


a departed.” Then the Unitarian Diſſenters may 


ſelf through the whole national maſs. So far from 


this, the bulk of the people are ſhocked at the 
boldneſs of their demands; and, ſurprized at their 
diſcontents, aſk, What do theſe people want? Dr. 
Prieſtley would diſpirit the friends of the preſent 
conſtitution in Church and State, by announcing 
the *. of Diſſenters of late years. He would 
fain 


* 
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fain make us believe, that every addition made to 


the Non-conforming body is an augmentation to 
the enemies of the Church. But let not the Na- 
tion blend all who ſeparate from the Church of 
England with theſe malcontents. The Quakers, 
for inſtance, are to be excepted; ſo likewiſe are 
the Moravians ; ſo likewiſe are the Methodiſts *. 
They are fatisfied in having full liberty to worſhip 
Gop according to the dictates of their conſciences. 
They make no complaints. They urge no claims. 
They do not ſo much as aſk for any thing. They 


_ were not found amongſt thoſe who lately applied 


to Parliament, for the repeal of the Teſt A&; 


but quietly went on with their duty to Gop and 


to Man, while W Diſſenters were e 
the nation. 

There is an aſſertion of Dr. Prieſtley's concern- 
ing the laſt mentioned deſcription of the religious, 
in his Letters to Mr. Burke, that requires ſome 
explanation. The Methodiſts are by no means 
* attached to the Eſtabliſhment. Few of them 


< ever trouble your churches, and frequently in 


« great bodies become Diſſenters.“ (Page 128.) 
This is ſaid in conjunction with ſome compliments 
paid to this body a few pages before, either to ca- 
jole theſe people (by an affectation of friendſhip 


* The Author has reaſon to believe, there are other deno- 
minations of Chriſtians equally innocent; but he chuſes to aſ- 
ſert only ſuch things as fact, of which he has certain evi- 
dence. 
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as to make no inconſiderable addition to the weight 


e 
for them) into an adoption of his political views, 
or to deject the country by conſigning this de- 
ſcription of men to the claſs of Malcontents. For 
it is well known, that they are now ſo numerous 


of whatever ſcale they are thrown into. Dr. 
Prieſtley aſſerts, that they frequently become Diſ- 
ſenters in great bodies; and 0 brings this as one 
of the proofs that the Church is in danger. As 
if he had ſaid, mate a man 4 Diſſenter, and you 
have created an enemy to the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
You are very right, Doctor. The rule is, we be- 
lieve, general; though we know that it has ſome 
exceptions. But it is not always from the moſt . 
worthy motives that a man becomes a Diſſenter. 
The reaſons of the change are not always to be 
found in the beſt of principles. While the reli- 
gious Eſtabliſhment of this country is congenial ta 


that univerſally allowed character of the | Britiſh 


Conſtitution, a mixed manarchy ; the diſſenting, 
ſyſtem in all its parts is highly favourable to de- 
mocracy. It is a body animated by a democratic 
foul. The common people muſt, in the nature of 
things, be ready to liſten to whatever has a ten- 
dency to render them of any W bes Of 

courſe, whatever is democratic to them with 
oonſiderable recommendations. 2 then we 
Vſcover one of the cauſes of men's becoming Diſ- 


tio, that there exiſts * che rats 
à more 
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4 more apoſtollcal diſcipline and worſhip than elſe · 


where; but it may be attributed in many inſtances 
to our natural love of independence. While a 


man continues à member of the Eſtabliſned 
Church, he is blended with the multitude. He 


may have wiſdom to adviſe; but nobody aſks his 
opinion. He may have gifts; but nobody calls 
them forth into exerciſe. In this ſituation, there- 
fore, he attracts no notice. Bring him into a difs 
ſenting Society, and immediately he becomes a 
man of conſequence. He has a vote. He has 
prominency. He is no longer in the back-ground 


of the piece; but is relieved, and brought for- 
ward. He feels he is gratified by this change of 


circumſtances; and is of conſequence for ever loſt 
to the Eſtabliſhed Church: inaſmuch as, to come 


back to it again, is to go into the ſhade; and, 


from being every man's equal, to become ſome- 


body's inferior. He learns to chatter about rights 


and liþerties, and to conſider a ſtate of ſubordina- 
tion as unfriendly to the happineſs of mankind 


becauſe it once laid reſtraints on his forward tem- 


per. It is this love of diſtinction, and the oppar- 
tunity of gratifying it 1n a diſſenting communion, 
that not unfrequently transforms a Methodiſt into 
a Diſſenter. And then, as Dr. Prieftley very we? 
knows, and has in fact confeſſed, he is enliſtec 
into a corps, from which the Eftabliſhed Church 


has nothing kind to expect. But till the Methodiſt 
is thus eh into a Piſſenter, he does not 


ſeem 
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ſeem to be hoſtile to the Church. For it is well 
known that they very frequently go to Church. 
In many of their places of worſhip they make uſe 
of the Liturgy of the Church of England. Thou- 
ſands of them, who ſtatedly hear their own 
Preachers, make a point of receiving the Sacra- 
ment in the Church belonging to the pariſh in 
which they reſide. And not a few of them, de- 
ſigning their ſons for the Church, have entered 
them at our Univerſities. 

| That whole bodies of the Methodiſts turn Diſ. 
ſenters, is an aſſertion not without truth. When 
ſuch an augmentation to the diſſenting body as 
this is derived from the Methodiſts, it is through 
the former's having gained over, by a concurrence 
of circumſtances which I am going to lay before 
the Reader, ſome of the more popular Preachers 
among the latter. The progreſs which theſe Re- 
ligionifts have within a few years made, | has ex- 
cited my curioſity, and led me to inform myſelf 
of ſeveral particulars in their hiſtory. The pulpit 
has never, perhaps, in any age, been more de- 
graded than it has been by the effuſions of ſome 
of their Preachers. But others of them, beſides 
attending to the decorum of the pulpit, have not 
wanted that ſort of popular eloquence that gene- 
rally affects an audience. Some of theſe, previous 
to their having preached, have applied for holy 
orders in the Church of England; but on being 
ned have commenced Methodiſt Preachers 
and 


Cap Yy. 


and at length become Diſſenting Miniſters. Of 
this laſt order, they, perhaps, never would have 
become, had they ſucceeded in their attempts to 
obtain ordination in the Church of England. 
Educated witliin the pale of the Eſtabliſhed Church, 


attached to her Doctrines, Diſcipline, and Wor- 
ſhip, they have earneſtly wiſhed to be employed 


in her ſervice ; and: have offered themſelves with 


thoſe teſtimonials and that ſhare of learning ge- 
nerally required of Candidates for Holy Orders; 
but, not having been at an Univerſity, or ſuſpected 


of an intention to adopt the irregularities. of the © 
perſons they have been found to be connected 
with, they have been refuſed. Having, in the 


purſuit of an admiſſion in the Church, relinquiſhed 
ſome ſecular advantages which they could not re- 
cover, and having ſpent ſome time in the acqui- 


ſition of knowledge, they have (whether juſtly or 


not I don't enquire) conceived themſelves quali- 
fied to be the Inſtructors of Mankind. They can- 


not ſucceed in their application for Orders in the 
Church, yet the world wants reforming. The 


Door of Methodiſm is open to them; and, the li- 
berality of the times having done away ſome of 


thoſe prejudices Which formerly rendered a tran- 
ſition from one religious community to another a 


matter of ſo much difficulty, they enter this door, 
and become itinerant Preachers. Hopeleſs, and, 
perhaps, chagrined by the laſt repulſe, they begin 
to loſe all predilection for the National Church. 

| . Long 
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Long Sans 3 attendance on its hve; 


their remaining attachments to this form of Chriſ- 


tianity gradually wear away, In the courſe of 


their labours, one of them has, in ſome particular 
ſpot, attached to. himſelf a few: proſelytes, who, 
by a partiality eaſily accounted for, give this man 
a preference to all other Preachers, and wiſh to 


 petain him as their ſtated Miniſter. - A fettlement 
| is propoſed. The Preacher accedes. A place of 
worſhip is built ; and, to ſecure the people who 


meet in it from diſturbance, it is licenſed under 
the Act of Toleration. Thus, perhaps, a hun- 
dred people, educated in the Church of England, 
become Diſſenters at a ſtroke. Their poſterity 
are ſuch of courſe. Some of theſe Candidates for 
Orders in the Church were, no doubt, improper 


to be admitted: but there is eaſon to believe, 
that others were not; and the refuſal of Orders ta 


theſe men firſt detached them from the National 
Church, who, had they not been repulſed, would 


ever have remained her faſt friends, and would, 


conſequently, have been loſt to the Diſſenters, to 
whoſe numbers they now make conſiderable addi- 
tions by the warmth of their zeal, the popularity 
of their talents, and the diligence of 3 erer: 
tions. Ee. 

By the account here given, the erte of Dif: 
ſenters is allowed; though not to the degree one 
would ſuppoſe, from the ſtyle of Dr. Pricſtley's 


report. There 1 15 another r that con · 


| tributes | 
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ibis to the increaſe of Diſſenters „which 1 tft 
mention: for J mean to report, as far as I know 


t, che true ſtate of my Country, and wiſh I could 
ſerve it by more extenſive infotmation. The cir- 


cumſtance I am going to mention is not noticed 
by Dr. Prieſtley. He who knows ſo much of this 
country, cannot be ſuppoſed to be ignorant of it. 
But he is not ſo generous an Enemy, as to point 
out ſuch a fault as may be corrected, to the diſ- 
ſervice of his own ſchemes. 
The Diffenters owe the increaſe of their num⸗- 
bers in ſome of our larger towns, to the not taking 
care, that the number of our places of worſhip is 
proportionate to the number of houſes. The in- 
creaſe of inhabitants has rendered the Pariſh 
Church too ſmall. for the accommodation of the 
Pariſhioners. Propoſals are made foy the building 
of an additional Church or Chapel of Eaſe. Sub- 
fcriptions are ready. But the Ineumbent muſt be 
applied to: from this man, who, by his office and 
connections ought to forward the defign, ſome- 
times it happens, that the greateſt impediments to 
it proceed, by his inſiſting om ſuch terms, as can- 
not be complied with. The ſeheme, though not 
relinquiſhed, is poſtponed to fome future ſeaſon, 
in which, by a change of circumſtances it may 
become more practicable. The interim affords a 
fine opening for a religious Enterprifer. A piece 
of ground among the new buildings is purchaſed, 
for the erection of a Meeting-Houſe*. It is built 
This ſtructure is not unfrequently ſtyled a Chapel. 
. and 
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and furhiſhed (that it may have as little of the 
air of a Conventicle as poſſible) with an Organ or 
Band of Singers, with an elegant Pulpit, with a 
coſtly Chandelier pendent from the cieling, and 


with a Preacher of ſome addreſs and not un- 


ſightly to the Ladies and Gentlemen through any 
want of powder and prunella. In ſhort, there is 
as much ſhow as the finances of the Adventurer 
can afford to the frivolity of the age. Thus built 
and furniſhed, they are ready to take your money; 
and it is found to be not an unproductive Enter- 
prize. It is nearer than the Pariſh Church. Here 


you may be accommodated with a ſeat ; and there 


you muſt ſtand. Theſe circumſtances concurring, 

perhaps, with the wearineſs of, fruitleſs negocia- 
tions, and ſome little diſguſt taken at the Clergy 
in general, for the unreaſonable demands of one 


of their body, whole ſtreets at a time are detached 


from the Church. The inhabitants either go to 


no place of worſhip, or turn Diſſenters. In either 
caſe, they are loſt to the Church of England. 


Theſe are the generally operating cauſes of the 
increaſe of Difſenters, and the increaſe is far from 
being inconſiderable. To theſe cauſes it muſt be 
attributed ; and not to the invincible arguments 


of Dr. Prieſtley, or the boaſted ſpread of that 


growing light which he is perpetually running 


from Birmingham to Hackney, and from Hack- 


ney to London, to trumpet forth; and which, ac- 


3 "007 leflening the number of 
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( 
the friends of the Church, by making her errors 
manifeſt, It proceeds from cauſes foreigh to theſe 
things, from ſomething very much within our- 
ſelves; and for which we have the means of pre- 
vention. But from whatever cauſes this increaſe , 
proceeds, it demands our ſerious attention. A 
thorough-paced Diſſenter is a politician z and his 
ſyſtem of politicks is ſuch, as. has a tendency to 
make him deviate from the line of a peaceable 
ſubject. Thoſe who become Diſſenters from ſome 
of the cauſes abovementioned, are not to be con- 
fidered as fully initiated. They are Diſſenters not 
through any diſaffection to the conſtitution in 
Church and State: their Separatiſm is the crea- 
ture of accident, or convenience. We will not, 
however, anſwer for their poſterity; who, it is 
very likely, will not be ſuch neutral characters in 
the political world as their fathers. Thus, they 
who quietiy diſſent from the Church of England 
now may, in their poſterity, tranſmit to their 
country an acceſſion to thoſe reſtleſs ſpirits who 
are evidently. hoſtile to the Eſtabliſhed Church. 
This view of things tempts me to 9 a hint to 
our eccleſiaſtical Rulers, 

It ſeems to be for the intereſt. of the Church at 
this time, to take care that ſhe loſes not one of her 
pious members. Many of the privately educated 
candidates for Holy Orders appear to be. of this 

deſeription. They cannot be ſuppoſed to be fo 
_ richly freighted with clathe. lore as thoſe who 
have 


/ 


Em 3 
have had the indvuntige of an Vnivetlity hich: 
tion. Yet there are ſituations in the Church; 


| 5 where they poffibly may be of ſervice. Certain ie 
f is, that they are zealous for thoſe doctrinal points 
| of the Church of England, againſt which Dr: 
| Prieſtley his ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf. They con- 
|  -ider thoſe as the grand features of Chriſtianity, 
[l which he calls the corruptions of it. And here 


they are at iſſue with him, and his coadjutors. 

They conſider every attempt to demoliſh her forti- 
-fications, as 'a remote attack on that purity of 
doctrine, that dwells within them; and they offer 
"themſelves as volunteers, in the ſervice of that 
truth, for the ſecurity of which all its bulwarks 
have been raiſed. Surely theſe men are e worthy of 
ome attention. 

The writer of theſe Oe is not an advocate 
For the indiſcriminate admiſſion of Pau Zealot, 
that may apply for Holy Orders. Sotne of thoſe 
who offer themſelves are altogether ineligible. To 
adtnit them to the ſervice of the Church, would 
be to degrade its ſacred functions; to refuſe them 

_ admiſſion, cannot be attended with any inconve- 
nience. They have not ſtrength enough to raiſe | 
a party againſt her, if ſo diſpoſed: But if any of 

_ "thoſe who apply for ordmation, diſcover, wirlr 

2 great readineſs to ſerve the Church, abilities 
-which qualify them for thoſe offices in which. the 

- parochial Clergy are moſtly engaged, it feems 
"muſt ad this time 'of ET to reject them, 
TE See 
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merely becauſe they have not been educated at an 


be literate perſons, they may be an uſeful addition 


to ſuch of the regularly educated Clergy as are 


daily refuting the objections of Infidels to a ſtand- 


ing Miniſtry,” by their zeal, diligence, and ſucceſs. 
If it is thought they may not be capable of raiſing 


— 
_ 
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the Church; at leaſt, ſecure them from going 


over to thoſe who would depreſs her. 
Concerning the other cauſe of the increaſe of 
the Difſenters that has been mentioned, it ſeems 


neceſſary to adviſe a more vigilant attention in 
both our Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Rulers, to the in- 


creaſe of houſes in large towns ; in order that 


there may be ſufficient © proviſion made for the 
Souls of the People. The intereſt of the Church 


of England at large ought not to lie at the feet 


of any individual in her ſervice. And let it be 
remembered, that whenever difficulties are thrown 
by ſuch a man in the way of thoſe who are ready 


to aſſiſt in increaſing the nt ans of Religion without 


firengthening the hands of Separatiſts, there is a 


way of bringing that unworthy ſervant of the 


Church to reaſonable terms. 
J have perhaps gone out of my way, in giving 
the advice here offered to our Superiors; but being 
* 
deſirous to lay before the Public the true cauſes 
of that increaſe of the Diſſenters, of which Dr. 


Prieſtley i is ſo glad to avail himſelf, for the ani- : 
OE of . own adherents, and n of 


D others, 
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ochers, I was naturally led alſo to obſerve, that the 


means of prevention are pretty much in our own. 


bands; hoping, at the ſame time, that the hint 
may not be thrown away on thoſe to whom it is 
directed. As one who conſiders the entire preſer- 
vation of the Church of England to be interwoven 
with that of the Conſtitution, and the religious 
Eſtabliſhment as a bleſſing to the nation, I have 
written; and not, Gop knows, as an enemy to any 


civil or religious liberty that may be granted 


without riſking the peace and ſafety of the State. 


And in theſe ſentiments, I know I am joined by 


many of thoſe, whoſe names are not poſted up 


among thoſe fractious mal- contents, who aſſume 


to themſelves the excluſive honour of being advo- 


cates for the rights of men. 
There is an infinuation which theſe 1 


are very induſtrious in diſſeminating, viz. That 


all who do not think with them are enemies to 
| liberty. They, forſooth, are the only friends to 
' . mankind; and he who cannot adopt all their 


ideas, is hurt and pained at any thing that contri- | 
butes to the happineſs of the ſpecies. They who 
are not all admiration and tranſport at the French 
Revolution, are, in their account, gravelled at it, 
as an event favourable to liberty. But who is 


there that does not rejoice in the abolition of 
whatever was tyrannical in the old Conſtitution 


of France? Stop here, and all is well. But here, 


theſe noiſy panegyriſts of that Revolution will not 
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ſtop. This i is not ets -ugh to rejoice in. The fab- 
verſion of every thing, of good and bad alike, in 
the former government, ſeems to give them. the 
greateſt pleaſure. But all are not of that mind. 
There are many who ſee much that is too wild and 
extravagant to be either admired or imitated. 
They cannot fall down and worſhip the riſing ſun 
of French liberty; not becauſe they are incapable 
of being warmed with the beams of freedom, but 
becauſe, however the inconſiderate may exult in 
the ſplendour of this object, they notice, amidſt 
all the luſtre it throws around the horizon, certain 
indications of a deſtructive ſtorm. But be that as 
it may, we cannot, whether there be ſuch indica- 
tions or not, adopt an untried thing as our model. 
We cannot eaſily be perſuaded to plunge head 
and ears after the eccentric Frenchman into the 
Gulph of Innovation. Our preſent circumſtances 
are not ſo wretched and deſperate, as to induce us 
to leap before we look. Nay, we in general 
think that there are no evils exiſting in our preſent 
condition, that would either juſtify a Revolution, 
or that a Revolution would remedy. The people 
of this country do not think that their Conſtitution 
is perfe& ; but they feel that it is admirable. They 
are not averſe to improvement ; nor afraid to at- 
tempt it; nor too proud to learn ſomething from 
that nation, whom we lately eſteemed ourſelves 
qualified to inſtruct. The fact i is, WE are not yet 
convinced that the ſcholars have ſhot . their 
„„ miaſters. 


= T4” 3 
maſters. We are averſe to.the licentiouſneſs of 
experiment. It is the fear of fanaticiſm in refor- 
mation which alone deters us. 7 | 
The violent panegyriſts of the French Revolu- 
tion have connected, with their admiration of that 
event, expreſſions that manifeſt an alarming diſ- 
ſatisfaction with the preſent ſtate of things in this 
country. They have abetted every book calcu- 
lated to engender murmurs and diſcontents among 
the people. Even that farrago of ſpite, inſolence, 
and treaſon, written by an . Incendiary, 
has received their imprimatur. This circumſtance 
is ſathcient to ſhew their character. In this cir- 
cumſtance alone we recognize the features of Fac- 
tion: and it will ſerve for a key to their deſigns. 
They are not inſpired by a virtuous love of liber- 
ty, but mean to ſpread diſaffection among the 
people. There 1s another circumſtance that almoſt 
amounts to a proof of this 3 viz. 'Their almoſt 
total filence on the ſubject of the Poliſh Revolution. 
Why not panegyrize? Why not celebrate this 
event? It is an event not ſuited to the taſte of 
enthuſiaſtic levellers. It has not enough of the 
haut gout of Republicaniſm in it. There is too 
much virtue, temper, order, and happineſs in it. 
It is not ſo convenient a fact for the purpoſe of 
diſaffecting the people. This is their aim. Hence 
their inſinuations, that we are in danger from an 
Ariſtocratic Tyranny; an inſinuation with which 


they work, in order to Ive us to this concluſion, 
60 we 
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* we ought to do as France has done, extinguiſh 
„ this order of Citizens.” But, Britons ! dwell 
for a moment on your circumſtances, and ſay, Is 
there any ſuch thing in exiſtence here as an Aris 

| ſtocratic Tyranny ? What inconvenience have you 
ever found from an Earl, a Marquis, or a Duke, 
which you would not have ſuffered from a Com- 
moner equally rich? What privilege. have the 
| Nobility of this Kingdom deprived you of? Of 
what enjoyment have they robbed you? What 
| partiality are you able to ſhew has been ſhewn to 
them in the Adminiſtration of juſtice? While 
pretended Patriots have been endeavouring to 
perſuade you, that the Common People have all 
the inconveniencies of Government, and Noble- 
men all the enjoyments of it, you have ſeen one of 
their order ſtanding at the bar of the Old Bailey, 
to be tried for-an offence alledged againſt him by 
a Plebeian, It is no longer ago than January 17, 
1791, that Public Juſtice brought Lord D——— 
before her tribunal, on the charge of one of the 
loweſt of the plebeian order, a common proſtitute. 
This is a ſtriking fact; and by the recency of its 
occurrence, a fortunate one. But had we not the 
good fortune to have ſuch a fact where with to con- 
| frame the inſinuations of diſcontented writers, it 
would have been no difficult queſtion to anſwer, 
s public juſtice equally adminiſtered ?” It is. 
Every man, be his rank or his religious ſentiments 
what they may, is in this matter * The 
County 
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county of Warwick will ſoon feel the truth of this 


aſſertion, when it ſhall be called upon, to make up 


the loſſes which the ſufferers have ſuſtained in the 


late Riot at Birmingham. While, therefore, Bri- 


tons! your love of freedom and your humanity 


leads you to rejoice in the demolition of Deſpotiſm, 
and the emancipation of thirty millions of people, 


be thanful that you had no Baſtile to raze ; no 


tool of Deſpotiſm to ſacrifice on the altar of Li- 


berty ; no fetters, faſtened on either the body or 
mind of a peaceful ſubje&, to burſt. Be thankful, 
I fay, for your privileges; and let this thankful. 


a neſs ſpeak for itſelf in your peaceable behaviour, 


and in ſhewing that you are proof againſt all cho 
attempts that are made to excite you. Pr. 
The exiſtence of ſome of the evils, on which the 


democratic party expatiate, is not denied. But 


allowing the reality, and even magnitude of the 
evils of which they complain, on examination 


they are found to ariſe from the want of moral 


principle 1 in the agents, rather than from any ma- 


terial defeck in the conſtitution, They are to be 


claſſed among the effects of the general corruption 


of manners; and till better men are found new 


- 


meaſures will do nothing. This is moſt earneſtly 


to be wiſhed ; for, till there is a greater ſpread of 


moral principle, we may change, aboliſh, arrange, 
and new-model ; but amidſt all this efferveſcence 


of ſtate-pharmacy no medicine will be found for 


the diſorders of government. SM maſter-evil 


om 


„ 
will ſtill exiſt; though not in its ancient form. 
The ſpirit of venality and . will only 
| ans new bodies. | 

There is one fact which the dee party 
* the addreſs to handle in their attempts to 
unſettle the minds of the people. Unable to ſhew 
any oppreſſions of Noblemen or Churchmen, un- 
able to refer to any corruption of juſtice, or ſhew 
that the little are trampled on by the great, they 


avail themſelves of the dearneſs of the neceſſa- 


ries of life (a thing which the poor now moſt 
ſenſibly feel), in order to increaſe the public diſ- 
contents. They would make them believe, that 
thoſe miſeries under which they groan ariſe from 
the tyranny of their governors. The preſent con- 
dition of the poor is truly affecting; and the writer 
of theſe ſheets feels himſeli unhappy, that he is 
not able to offer any thing to the Public that 
would be likely to leſſen rheir miſeries. Let 
them, however, be affured by one who commiſe- 
rates their caſe, that it is not the tyranny of their 
governors, but the wealth and luxury of their 
country, that makes their condition ſo hard. Of 
the taxes laid on by the legiſlature the poor man 
pays hardly any. None of the articles neceſſary 
to the nouriſhment of his body are taxed, except 
his beer. It is the great price of proviſions that 
| preſſes him. Almoſt all his earnings are expended _ 


in food, He has ſcarcely any thing to ſpare for the , : 


purcbals of unn. but if he had, he would 
„„ 
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find nothing taxed but his ſhoes and his hat. He 
is the moſt incapable of all the community of ſup- 
porting the expences of government ; and, there- 
fore, hardly any of the incumbrance is laid on 
him. Far from bearing the burthen of ſupporting 
Government, he himſelf contributes to make the 
ſubſiſtence of others difficult ; the Poors · rate being 
the moſt enormous of all burthens that can be 
called Taxation. But he may aſk, © Who makes 
tc my proviſions ſo dear?” Not your Governors. 
It is the number of horſes kept in this kingdom; 
a number ſo great, as to be {aid to conſume one-— 
third of the produce of the country. It is the vaſt 
0 occupation of land appropriated to the feeding of 
Wi - Cows, which are kept to anſwer the prodigious 
1 demands for butter, &c. Theſe are ſome of the 
[= things that occaſion their diſtreſſes *. Thoſe men, 
= therefore, are not to be believed, who lay the 
Wl | miſeries of the poor at the door of our Governors. 
We meet with ſeveral of theſe gentlemen, loudly 
complaining of the diſtreſſes of the poor, and on 
1 that ſubject criminating the Rulers. Vet what do 
Wi they, thus prompt in the talent of accuſation, do 


1 : The condition of the labouring poor is now become ſo 
1 very diſtreſſing, that, it is to be hoped, ſomething will be 
attempted by the Legiſlature for their relief. Tt is well known 
that, while the price of proviſions has riſen within theſe fifty 
years one half, the price of ſabour has not riſen above one 
third. This ſtatement, which is well known to be true, calls 
loudly on the humanity of the nation to attempt ſomething in 
the behalfof the moſt numerous and uſeful claſs of its fubje 


| o 


1 


6 


to lighten the burthens they affect to lament? 
Let them ſhew the objects of their pretended 


commiſeration that they feel for them, by doing 


what they can to better their condition. Several 


of them are able, and ſome of them by the for- 
tunes they have made by the labours of the poor, 


to diffuſe comfort around their habitations. But 
of this we hear nothing. Poor Gentlemen! they 


have not time for this. They ate ſo buſy in 


writing againſt the Great, that they want leiſure 
to do any thing for the Little. Were they in 


* power indeed, there ſhould be no complaining 


* in our ſtreets.” But what great thing have they 


done to lay a foundation for ſuppoſing that, had 


they the power of our rulers, they would manage 
| better, either for the poor, or any other part of 


the community ? Is there any great edifice of their 
patriotiſm or liberality ſtanding ? The Printers and 
Paper-makers ſeem to be the only perſons who 
have reaped any effential benefit from their zeal 


for the public good. Their pamphleteering, it 


muſt be confeſſed, has employed a multitude. 


To them who are capable of that Chriſtian ' 
_ pleaſure that is felt in tracing the features of 
genuine religion in ſocieties with which we 


have no connection, it would have been no 
ſmall gratification to have ſcen that querulous 
ſpirit, which has been manifeſt in ſome of the 
late Diſquiſitions on the Rights of Men, con- 


5 fined either to characters avowedly ſecular, or 


| to ſuch of the Diſſenters as had, long before the 
E preſent 


1 „ 


8 


1 pr eſent political ferment, rendered their religion 
very queſtionable, by the bold freedoms they had 


taken with ſome of the great points of the Chriſ- 


tian Faith, But, alas! the ſpirit of diſcontent has 


infected a branch of the Diſſenters, from whom 


| ſomething more worthy of the purity of their doc- 


trinal ſentiments, and more correſpondent to that 


primitive piety that has been profeſſed among 


them, might have been expected. How much is 
it to be lamented, that the more ſerious Non-con- 
formiſts ſhould ſo far forget themſelves, as to join 


almoſt univerſally with the Socinian Diſſenters in 
their Democratic murmurings! Conſidering the 


high tone and the diſcontented ſpirit with which 
the application for the repeal of the Teſt Act was 
conducted, a well - wiſher to theſe men would have 
rejoiced if but one of their congregations had come 
forward with ſuch a proteſt as this : 5 


Foraſmuch as the Diflenters of this Kingdom 


buaave been invited to unite in the preſent ap- 


plication to Parliament for a repeal of the 

Corporation and Teſt Acts, as unjuſt, tyran- 

nical, and oppreſſive; we, whoſe names are 

_ . "underwritten (though we ſhould rejoice in 

| ſeeing every barrier thrown down that at pre- 

ſent ſeparates Chriſtians of different commu- 
nions), cannot allow ourſelves to call that 

_ | + naejult, oppreſlive, and tyrannical, which 
leaves us at full liberty to follow the dic- 
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5 betet of our conſciences. Cai with 2 
liberty to ſerve Gop in that way which we 
deem moſt acceptable to him, and grateful 
to that Government which not only gives us 
no diſturbance, but protects us equally with 
all other ſubjects of the realm, we here enter 
our proteſt againſt the meaſures of thoſe Diſ- 
ſenters who are now applying to Parliament; 
inaſmuch as we are rather willing to forego 
any poſſible advantages that may ariſe to us 
from a repeal of the abovementioned ſtatutes, - 
than ſanction by our concurrence that violent 
and diſcontented ſpirit manifeſted by our bre- 

thren on this occaſion.“ 


Had a =O" = this ſtamp appeared in thoſe pubs . 
lic prints that were frequently filled with long ſtrings 
of reſolutions, forged in the various conventions 
of the Petitioning Diſſenters, it would have ſaved 
them from the imputation of being univerſally in- 
feed with the ſpirit of diſcontent ; there would 
have been leſs reaſon for an opinion that ſome, not 
ſufficiently informed, have entertained, viz. that 
there is not a peaceable Diſſenter in the kingdom: 
an opinion, I am perſuaded, too haſtily adopted, 
but not refuted by the public act of any among 
them. 
As for the carrying of che add of theſe ats, 
I believe there is a growing liberality in the age, 
_ would ſoon have made it an eaſy en. 
5 „ There 
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| There were few but would have readily allowed 


the requeſt of the Petitioners, had there not been 
an uncertainty in their minds, whether or not (all 
things conſidered) it would not be more for the 


public peace, to let things ſtand as they were. 


The Applicationiſts, however, ſoon ſettled the 


opinion of the wavering. They moved the na- 


tion. They rather demanded, than ſolicited. 
They ſhewed that politic deſigns were interwoven 
with their religious claims. They ſhewed of what 
fort their political ſentiments were - that they were 


_ evidently hoſtile to the Conſtitution in Church and 
State. And their eagerneſs, their confidence, 


their aſſurance, and their politics, were the bane 
of the attempt. Whether they will now carry 
their point at all is queſtionable. They have 


at leaſt prevented the ſucceſs of their ſcheme for 
- fome years to come. | 


Let the more evangelical Difſenters, who have 


been unfortunately involved in a buſineſs that has 


ſank the whole Diſſenting body in the opinion of 
the nation, learn to profit by the failure of this 
attempt; by turning their attention to the remo- 
val of evils that are exiſting among them of a far 
more ſerious nature than any civil inconveniencies 
that they may ſuffer from the conſtitution of their 
country. Let them ſuffer a man, who, whatever 


his opinion may be of the propriety of the Teſt 
Laws, would rejoice to ſee genuine religion in all 


Chriſtian ſocieties, to impart a few obſervations 


. 
* 
* 
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and admonitions to them, to which he +pprehends 
| they will do well to liſten. | 
I) here are people in this country, 1 though 
they do not admire. your religious conſtitution, 
feel intereſted for your welfare; and they ſee you 
declining in that which once rendered you re- 
ſpectable. You are daily loſing the beſt part of 
the character of your forefathers. The grand 
diſtinguiſhing Doctrines of Revelation were dear 
to them. They were exemplary for the religious 
order they maintained in their families for their 
abſtraction from ſuch amuſements as vitiate the 
mind. Their attention was to the religion of the 
heart. But what a falling-off in theſe things is 
there viſible among their ſucceſſors! One pro- 
minent feature of your declenſion is, that ſpirit of 
Scepticiſm which is gaining ground on you. 
Scepticiſm is the diſeaſe of ſpeculation. You, have 
fallen into a ſad neglect of the plainer parts of 
Chriſtianity, and of the cultivation of the internal 


virtues. Your attention has been too much 'oc= + 


cupied in diſcuſſion. This has generated a difpu« _ 
tatious turn of mind: but this is not one of your 
felicities. For while you have been, as you think, 
- purging yourſelves only from ſome of the inde- 
\ fenſible tenets of your anceſtors, you have inſen- 
ſibly flipped into the habit of doubting of every 
hing that diſtinguiſhes Chriſtianity from Natural 
eligion, and conſtitutes its glorious ſuperiority” 
der all other ſyſtems, | 


\ 
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This morbus diſputandi has driven 1 out into 


the field of political controverſy; and, by throwing 


more of the buſineſs of inveſtigation into your 


hands, has only led you wider and wider; from the 


beneficial employment of a ſoul, dich is to a&. 

as a candidate for immortality. Nu think your- 
ſelves more wiſe : but you feel ndt yourſelves: 
more happy. This ſpeculative tum has taten away 
much of that credit and comfort of Chriſtianity, 
that once exiſted in your community; and has now. 
left you more of the political, than of the religious. 


character. It threatens alſo to reduce you to a 


mere faction in the commonwealth ; and to render 
your forms of religion, what the Diſſenters have 
faid ours is, a political engine. Such they will be, 
when your meetings together for religious worſhip 
ſhall be little more than a contrivance for col- 


: lecting and combining the eee atoms of Re- 


publicaniſm. 
It is in your poltieal turn that we are to logk 


for the cauſe of your unnatural connection with 
Socinian Diſſenters. An attempt is made to 
ſtrengthen the Diſſenting intereſt, by a junction of 
all the variegated tribes of ſeparatiſts, You have 
acceded to the ſcheme ; not objecting to aſſociate 
yourſelves with thoſe, who in your account are of 


the moſt heretical ſtamp. The junction has been 
formed; and, as evil communications corrupt 


„good manners,” the infection of hereſy has 


— — 
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caught ſome of your members; and threatens to 
contaminate your whole body. 
| If there is any thing more dear to you than civil 
privileges, if the pure doctrines and genuine god- 
lineſs of Chriſtianity are objects of greater im- 
portance to you than the rendering your ſons eli- 
gible to lucrative offices, ſeparate from a ſet of 
men, whoſe aim, amongſt other things, is to oc- 
cupy all the great poſts of inſtruction; that from 
thoſe ſituations, ſo advantageous to their views, 
they may exterminate genuine Chriſtianity. | 
| , Theſe men have no reſpect for you. Nor in all 
probability would they ſhew you any, were it not 
that for the preſent they have ſomething for you 
to do. They would have you ſerve under them. 
But there is ſomething more neceſſary to your own: 
credit ; the happineſs of your offspring, and the 
good of the publick, are far worthier of your atten- 
tion than any 'employments which they are dif- 
poſed to find for you. Seek to recover what the 
diſeaſe of inveſtigation has deprived you of. At- 
tend more than you do to the religion of the 
heart. Seek not merely to poſſeſs well-informed 
minds; but endeavour alſo to cultivate that devo- 
tedneſs to Gop, that gratitude to the Redeemer, 
that ſuperiority to the world, that abhorrence of 
pride, ſelfiſhneſs, and obſtinacy, that love to Gon 


and man, that love of peace, that reliſh for the 


duties of public and private devotion, in the exer-, 


eiſe of which much more ſubſtantial enjoyment is 
to 


0 
to be found than in the moſt enlarged or accurate 
of thoſe views, which you now contemplate with 
ſo much pleaſure as the fruit of your ſpeculations. 
Your children likewiſe will find you many rational 
and dignified employments. Inſtead of infuſing 
into them the ſpirit of minute objection, as if to 
litigate was one of the nobleſt privileges of hu- 
man nature, endeavour to give them a liberal, 
candid, and charitable way of thinking, and to 
make them believe that peace is preferable to vic- 
tory. Inculcate on them piety to Gop, reverence 
for the Holy Scriptures, catholiciſm towards all 
denominations of Chriſtians, gratitude to that 
Government under which they may live peaceably 
if they pleaſe, and loyalty to the beſt of Princes. 
Snatch from their hands thoſe infamous publica- 
tions, which, by witty and ludicrous aſſociations, 
are intended to leſſen that veneration that is due 
to One, who. is no tyrant, debauchee, or oppreſ- 
ſor. Train them to the love of order, and of 
peace; and do not give them reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that to be refractory is to be free. What have all 
pour enquiries produced if you have not learnt, 

that to tranſmit to the ſucceding age good ſub- 

jects, good neighbours, and eminent Chriſtians, 
ought to be the firſt and conſtant care of a pa 

rent? | 
Be more exemplary in your condi to that 

Church you hold ſo corrupt. And let them not 
ſee you ſeparating from the members of it out of 
yo % A000 
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2 profeſſed regard to the purity of Chriltianity, 
and yet as avaricious, as diſſipated, as ambitious, 
as much, in every ſenſe of the word, Men of che 
World, as they are accuſed of being. In ſhort, 


ſeek to deſerve the character of the Salt of thge 


Earth. If it mortifles you that you are the © Tail“ 
of the Nation, this is the way to become the 
Head. By diffuſing a ſpirit of ſeripuſneſs around 
you, you may ſave the community from' putrefac- 
tion. Men will grow better; and things will re- 
form of courſe. It would be worthy of you, as a 
religious body, to be at this time occupied in 
mourning over the profligacy of the age—in 
weighing moral evils; and ſeeking to remove 
them. As for the improvement of the Conſtitu- 
tion, leave that to other hands. There are none 
of its laws that either embitter your life, or reſtrain 
the free exerciſe of your religion. It is your own 
fault if you are not happy under ſuch a Conſtitution. 
That it will admit of improvement may be al- 
lowed : but do not you attempt it. The Houſe is 
commodious ; and you may live comfortably in 
it. We'll allow (for argument's ſake) that it is 
not ſo compleat as if it was all built anew, after 
the beſt model. We'll allow that its preſent ſtate 
= the effect of accidental and occaſional 1 improve- 5 
5 ment; and that, therefore, ſome parts are yet 
both unſightly and inconvenient. But ſince, on 
the whole, it is commodious and comfortable, 
why ſhould you, if it were in your power, run 
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che bazard of taking it down ? For a hazard it 
muſt be to the greateſt genius in ſtate- architec- 
ture to one that beſt underſtands the organiza - 
tion of Civil Society. It is dangerous meddling 
with ſtructures, the parts of which are mutually 
dependant, fince the removal of one may be at- 
tended with the demolition of the whole. Un- 
practiſed as you are in theſe things, ten to one but 
where you attempt only to move a ſmall ſtone, a 
ton may follow, and bury you in its fall. Beſides, 
ſhould you eſcape unhurt 45 the downfall of tho 
building, you may not be ſo much as conſulted in 
the re- edification. The new ſtructure may be 
raiſed by other hands; and re- built in ſuch a way, 
as to give you reaſon to lament that you were 
not ſatisfied with the former. It is not a ſafe time 
to venture upon the change. The ſtrength of In- 
| fidelity i is great, Were the avowed . Deſpiſers of 
Chriſtianity to have the new wodeling of the 
Conſtitution, you think that, though they would 
not be of your religion, they would leavè you to 
the free exerciſe of it. Let it be granted that 
they would not perſecute the perſons of Chriſtians ; 
they might yet be the demoliſhers of all religion. 
One thing very injurious to religion is to be ap- 
prehended from their having the rule; the Sab- - 
bath probably would be no longer a day of reſt, 
Public Authority no longer forbidding the exerciſe 
of trade on that day, or enjoining a certain Order 


of men to » adminiſter the ſolemnities of Divine 


* 
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Workbip; buſineſs, or pleaſure; would blot, out 
that mark of regard to a God, now exiſting among 
us. And although you. and others would ſtill 
appropriate the day to ſacred exerciſes, ſcarcely any | 
thing like the numbers that now attend Divine 

Worſhip would then join you. And ſtill greater 
ignorance and profligacy than now obtains would 
be the conſequence. Preachers might ſtill occupy 

the Pulpit; but they would wn have "y to : 
hear them. \ 

If you are not to be Gina Gen political 
meddling by the coafideration of the hazards you 
yourſelves run by it, be perſuaded, as profeſſed 
Followers of Chriſt, not to be public diſturbers. 
It you deſerve the character of real Chriſtians, a 
character to which many of the members of your 
Communion have the cleareſt title, you ought ro 
be ſhocked at the thought of doing any thing that 
ſhould eventually lead to thoſe diſtreſſes, confu- 
ſions, and horrors, which have afflicted other 
countries, and from which Heaven has hitherto 
graciouſly preſerved us. And if ſuch a thought 
ſhocks you, there will be now a change in your | 
conduct. You will return to the quiet proſecu- 
tion of your proper callings. You will fit down, 
peaceful and contented, to the thankful exerciſe 
of your religious liberties. For you cannot now 
think that there is no diſturbing tendency in the part 
you have taken reſpecting the politics of this coun- 
try. The commotion at Birmingham ſhews you that 

| your 
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your political animadverſions did not act merely 
on the underſtandings of men; but that they took 
hold of their paſſions, and thereby have diſturbed 
the tranquillity of the country. It is not too late 
for the Diſſenters to recover the character of peace- 
able Citizens, which they have loſt by their late 
political interference. It was thought that many 
of them ſinned againſt the peace of the public 
through inadvertency ; and that they only wanted 
ſome inſtructive fact to convince them of the ten- 
dency of what they were about, and to incline 
them to ſhew themſelves the harmleſs profeſſors 
of a peaceful religion. Such a fact has happened; 
and the nation is waiting to ſee what effect it will 
have on them, If it is ſuch, as to ſhew they have 
erred through want of conſideration, an act of 
oblivion is ready to be paſſed on all their former 
miſconduct: but, if the ſame reſtleſs and turbulent 
ſpirit is ſtill ſeen working among them, farewel 
candour, forbearance, and concord! There will 
be an extinction of all the charities that Chriſtia- 
nity inculcates between the different perſuaſions; 
and hoſtilities will commence, that will probably 
never end, till one has effected the deſtruction of 
| the A 


